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THE PRACTICAL REASON IN ARISTOTLE. 

"In Auslegen seyd frisch und munter; 
Legt ihr nicht aus, so legt was unter!" 

— Goethe. "Zahme Xenien." 

"Arisotle's quarrel was not merely with the ideal theory of Plato but 
with his whole attempt to connect ethics with metaphysics and to base the 
regulation of conduct upon the conception of the Absolute Good." 
(Caird, "Gifford Lectures." Vol. I, p. 300.) 

"Aristotle with his & rbv anowbv &x av opd6v ('the man whose aim is right'), 
and Plato with his tt)v ISiav avrip reBectfiivos ('the man who has looked upon 
the Absolute Idea') are at one in making amor intellectualis Dei, the ulti- 
mate spring and co-ordinating principle of all man's varied activities, scien- 
tific, moral, and artistic." ' (Stewart, "Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics," 
Vol. I, p. 89.) 

Such disagreement between such interpreters gives reason, 
perhaps, for attempting once more to set out in detail the rela- 
tion Aristotle conceived to maintain between the Theoretic 
and the Practical Reason. 

Now if Stewart's interpretation is right — as I believe it is — 
and if Aristotle is not confused — and I believe he is not — this 
relation ought to form the centre and the never-forgotten centre 
of his entire ethical system. 

But is Aristotle confused ? This is held by many who would 
otherwise agree. And there is much cause for the opinion. 
The Nicomachean Ethics, as we have it, is obviously a rough 
draft, disfigured by repetitions and omissions, alternately prolix 
and brief to obscurity. But further, the very plan of the great 
building is not easy to grasp. Statement after statement, each 
inadequate and insufficient, though each less so than the last, is 
presented for our consideration and only at the end does the 
full view emerge to justify and explain the whole. But this 
method, this passing from what is true but indefinite to what is 
both definite and true, from what is "better known to us" to 
"what is better known in itself" is not only Aristotelian, it is 
Platonic, even Socratic, and it ought not to surprise us. For 
half the book Aristotle gives us only a provisional definition of 

1 1 have ventured to insert in brackets translations from the Greek. 
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the end of action, viz., "The mean between two vices." How 
is that "mean" to be fixed ? By the prudent man. But who 
is the prudent man? We are never told, scarcely a hint is 
given even of the difficulty until the opening of the Sixth Book, 
but then we have pregnant matter. Then it appears that there 
is a faculty in man, Reason, (vo«f), which can see the ultimate 
principles (the <w«)> the Absolutely Real, and the Absolutely 
Good. And finally at the very close we are told what that Ab- 
solute is. But just so in Plato's great work, successive defini- 
tions of Justice are given, advancing from trivial to profound. 
And just so it is not until we reach the very centre of the Re- 
public that we realise that it is not enough to say Justice is a 
harmony of the soul where each part performs its proper work. 
We must know what the proper work is, and for this we need 
a standard, and no standard can finally be satisfactory but that 
of the Absolutely Real and the Absolutely Good. It is for 
this reason that the philosophers who rule the state must look 
at the sun in his glory. 

Why, then, does Aristotle in the very forefront of his work 
("Ethica Nicomachsea," Bk.I, c. 6) 2 gird at Plato for his search 
after the Absolute Good ? We answer that it is not the "search 
after" a standard to which Aristotle objects but the nature of 
the standard offered. Aristotle indeed takes pains to make 
this clear. Apart from the logical puzzles involved in that 
peculiar conception of the Absolute Good (as a "goodness" 
existing apart from all good things), he shows that it remains 
in Plato's hands a blank formula unconnected with all we want 
to do. That this is Aristotle's "ostensible" reason for reject- 
ing it is, indeed, admitted by Dr. Caird himself (p. 300 op. 
cit. ) , and surely we have a right to take Aristotle at his word. 
No doubt he has been led to disguise his fundamental sympathy 
with Plato's search by his passion for the delightful game of 
nailing a fallacy to the page, but Plato's failure he did well to 
recognise. All eager readers of the Republic must have felt 
the same sense of the ladder they trusted to turning to cobwebs 
in their hands. If we could reach the Ideal Good, if we could 

2 The references throughout are to the chapters as in Peters' translation 
and the pages of Bakker. 
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even see it, all would be well with us, we feel, but we are left 
with hardly a dream of what it is. 

That Aristotle means to climb to an ultimate principle of 
his own is, I think, expressly indicated in a passage a little 
before (Bk. I, c. 4 fin.). Plato was right, Aristotle says, in 
pointing out the difference between those studies which started 
from ultimate principles and those which worked up to them. 
Now in Ethics we must take our start from what is best known 
to us, i. e., not from ultimate principles, but from the moral dicta 
of the average good man in the street, e. g., from the convic- 
tion, gained by habit, that such and such an act is brave, and 
that it is right to do what is brave. The passage is admittedly 
somewhat obscure because of the play on the word a PX v, which 
may mean either an ultimate principle or any starting point 
whatever, but the paraphrase here given is in accord with the 
opinions of most commentators. The point, however, to 
which I wish to call attention is that to introduce it by this 
express distinction between the studies that work up and those 
that work down, has significance only if we suppose that 
Aristotle meant to work up. Meditating upon these unauthor- 
ised dicta the philosopher will discover their authorisation. 
This implies, we may note, a profound respect for the opinion 
of the plain man, not in itself, but for what it will yield under 
criticism. This respect, always present in Socrates and nowise 
absent in Plato, is pre-eminently characteristic of Aristotle, as 
Dr. Sidgwick has pointed out. 

It has been said that Aristotle could not have dreamt of a 
metaphysical basis because he asserts again and again that it is 
not possible to reach precision in ethical matters, and that we 
must be content with as much accuracy as the subject-matter 
will allow (e. g., E. N. Bk. I. c. 7). But why need we suppose 
Aristotle meant more than to point out that an ethical phil- 
osopher cannot possibly go into the details of all situations, 
that he must be content with laying down general rules which 
require to be interpreted, and therefore modified, according as 
circumstances alter cases? This has now become a common- 
place in ethical treatises, but it was not so in Aristotle's time. 
It, of course, in no way implies any doubt that the principle 
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underlying the rough general law can be based on the surest 
of foundations, e. g., the motive of truth-telling — to ensure 
confidence between man and man — may be rooted in the Abso- 
lute Good, and yet the moralist can only advise people not to 
tell lies as a rule. The best commentary on Aristotle's works 
in the First Book of the "Ethics" is, it seems to me, to be found 
in his own admirable distinction between equity and justice 
in the Fifth (c. 10) : 

"The reason of this is that every law is laid down in general terms, 
while there are matters about which it is impossible to speak correctly in 
general terms. Where, then, it is necessary to speak in general terms, 
but impossible to do so correctly, the legislator lays down that which 
holds good for the majority of cases, being quite aware that it does 
not hold good for all; the law, indeed, is none the less correctly laid down 
because of this defect, for the defect lies not in the law, nor in the law- 
giver, but in the nature of the subject-matter, being necessarily involved 
in the very conditions of human actum. When, therefore, the law lays down 
a general rule, but a particular case occurs, which is an exception to this 
rule, it is right to make good this deficiency, just as the lawgiver himself 
would do if he were present." (Peters' translation.) 

Again it is almost universally held that when Aristotle says 
the sphere of human action is that of "things which can be 
different," (™ kvSexi^va &Uac: £%eiv) , he means to say that events 
contain an element which being "contingent" is irrational and 
can give us no sure foothold. Now I am not concerned to 
deny that Aristotle leans elsewhere to the belief in an irrational 
element in the world, but I see no reason to introduce that con- 
ception here. The writer of the "Magna Moralia" no doubt is 
full of it, but we need not saddle the master with his confusions. 
What Aristotle has in his mind is rather a conception of those 
future events that are due to the action of man, events which he 
can shape as he chooses and which, therefore, so Aristotle holds, 
are not to be taken as settled beforehand. The phrase "what 
can be different" is a general one, and here it refers to what 
can be made or done : cf . "De Anima," "what is to be done is 
what can be different," (Bk. III. c. 10, 432 a), and E. N. (Bk. 
VI. c. 4), "those things which can neither be or not be, and the 
cause of whose production lies in the producer not in the thing 
itself which is produced." (Peters' translation.) "No one 
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deliberates about the past, but about the future and about that 
which can either be or not be, and the past cannot not be." 
(Ibid. c. 2.) 

It is true, then, that for Aristotle uncertainty hangs over 
the future actions of men, and it is true, we may add, that he 
did not solve the fundamental questions as to the nature of 
this uncertainty. But this is only to say that he accepted Free 
Will as a reality and yet did not explain its action, and until 
this old riddle is really solved, or a satisfactory Ethics based 
on Determinism, no one can throw stones at him for that. 
But that he did not identify choice with chance, or with any- 
thing unintelligible in particular events as such, is, I think, 
clear from his express statement in Bk. III., which should be 
read in close connection with Bk. VI. Deliberation, Choice, 
and Free-will, — the genuine initiative of man, — are all linked 
together. And what is it, Aristotle asks (c. 3) that we deliber- 
ate about? "Not about eternal realities, such as the universe 
or the incommeasurability of the diagonal. Nor yet about 
what changes, but always changes in the same way, like the 
risings of the sun, — nor yet about what happens sometimes in 
one zvay and sometimes in another, like droughts and showers, 
— nor yet about zvhat comes by chance, like the finding of a 
treasure, — nor even about all human actions, — (no Spartan, 
for instance, would deliberate about a constitution for the 
Scythians). For none of these things can be effected by our 
action. We deliberate about the things that we can do. The 
causes of things seem to be Nature, Necessity, Chance, and 
moreover Reason and Human Agency." This seems, it may be 
added, entirely in accord with the view expressed in the Eude- 
mian Ethics, always a valuable commentary on the Nicoma- 
chean. Aristotle goes on, no doubt, to say that there is a 
futher element of doubt in deliberation. We do not deliberate 
when we know exactly what means will reach a given end — 
but this is another point, and ought to be kept quite distinct 
from the preceding. We cannot in the strict sense "deliberate" 
about writing, for we have no need to enquire how we ought 
to form the letters, but it would still be in a man's power to 
saw whether he would or would not write at all. 
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There is another matter that requires careful consideration. 
Why, it might be asked, does Aristotle insist again and again 
that the moral actions of everyday life, brave deeds, for ex- 
ample, should be done for their own sake, if, as we suppose, 
he had a further end in view? But this is to overlook his 
peculiar doctrine of the "mean." Let us run over his argu- 
ment up to this point. Happiness is the end of action; 
happiness lies in the performance of function, and the better 
the function the richer the happiness. (I c. 7.) Man's 
function is to act acording to reason. (II c. 2, init.) Reason 
bids us in action, choose the "mean" for its own sake. And 
this is not an arithmetical "mean," but the amount of any 
quality that serves the right "plan." (I use the word "plan" 
as a rendering for Adyoc, to express the double sense of "propor- 
tion" and "reasoning" involved in the Greek.) Thus the 
truly brave man is he who stands his ground, not on every 
occasion, nor yet for a fixed quantity of danger, but on the 
right occasion and in the right cause. It is glorious to die 
for the right cause. But what is the right cause ? The "mean" 
must be chosen for its own sake, true; and because it is "noble" 
(imMv) to do so, but how is the mean constituted ? Such ques- 
tions still press, and it is hard to think that Aristotle really put 
them aside with the mere ipse dixit of the "sensible man," 
(6<jip6vifio(;), or with conceptions, which take us but little further, 
of human nature as a "whole." It is as though we said we 
valued the Greek philosophers for their own sake and were 
not allowed to explain that their value lay in their service to 
the truth, but could only repeat that we did value them, or 
remark that they formed a unity. And indeed it is only on the 
supposition that Aristotle had some definite standard in his 
mind by which the mean could be tested, that we can under- 
stand his speaking of these moral virtues later on as not chosen 
for their own sake after all, (Bk. X c. 7). 

We have, therefore, it would seem, every right to attach 
full weight to the hints he gives in earlier books of a fuller 
explanation to follow. At the close, for instance, of the argu- 
ment just summarised, he says in so many words of our ac- 
tions : "That they should be 'according to the right plan' ; we 
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must take for granted here, and later on we will discuss the 
matter and say what the right plan is." (Bk. II c. 2.) 

This seems to lead directly to the trenchant criticism of his 
own as yet inadequate result which makes so impressive an 
opening to Book VI. "To say," he remarks quietly, "that the 
mean lies between excess and defect and must be according 
to the right plan is true enough, but hardly to be called pre- 
cise." To put us off with this is as unsatisfactory as to teach a 
man the art of healing by bidding him do as the doctor did. The 
doubts and questions which the preceding chapters have, — of 
set purpose as I think, — aroused in the reader's mind, could 
not be more pithily expressed. But the answer is less clear. 
Aristotle seems to turn aside and, as some think, lose himself 
in a minute account of the different powers of the mind. This 
is partly due, no doubt, to his love for such fine mosaic work, 
partly to the incomplete state of the treatise, but the chief 
reason is, I believe, that, desiring an absolute standard, he 
wants to indicate first the power in man which can reach it, 
and the relation of that power to his other faculties, especially 
to the workaday intelligence of the ordinary "sensible man." 
The content of the standard itself is not given till Book X. 

We find then, first (c. 1), the distinction, all important for 
our purpose, between the Theoretic (Speculative and Con- 
templative) and the Practical Intelligence, or, as Aristotle says 
here, between the Knowing (imeTtnun>utM>) and the Planning 
(XoyumK&v) powers of the mind. Every "plan" has to do with 
zvhat can be different in the sense (explained before, and re- 
emphasised in the next chapter), of voluntary actions in the 
future. The essential difference between the two powers lies 
exactly here, viz., in their relation to action, — and we can, 
perhaps, best see this by comparing Aristotle's account of desire 
in the "De Anima" (Bk. Ill c. 10 init), where he speaks of 
the "Practical Reason" as "that which makes a plan for the 
sake of something" and which differs from the Contemplative 

in having an aim (vovc (te 6 hvkm tow 7ti>ytC,6[ievoc k<" o irpaKTticbc-dcatpepei 

de tov eeaptintcov t$ rsXei), "distinguished from the speculative by 
its end." (Wallace.) In how subtle a way this vital distinction 
is conceived by Aristotle may be seen from Bk. Ill c. 9 of the 
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"De Anima" (fin.). The theoretic Reason can contemplate good 
and bad, knows, e. g., what is terrible and what is sweet, but 
does not take the all-decisive step of saying this is to be done. 
When it does this it becomes the planning, the purposive, 
Reason. Thus we can understand how Aristotle can say as 
he does there ("De Anima," 432 b), and, indeed, again here, 
(E. N. Bk. VI c. 12), that the speculative Reason thinks of 
nothing practical, nothing that has got to be done, ovSiv vou 
irpaKTbv, and at another time, that contemplative wisdom (which 
is theoretic intelligence at its best) knows why each thing 

OUght to be done, rlvog t»E«fc ion rpmrsov 'imarov, (Met. I C. 2, 982 

b). The intimate nature of the union between the two Rea- 
sons must be stressed, for it is only in its light that we can 
understand how the "plan" of the practical Reason has a claim 
to be called "true" ( Bk. VI c. 2 ) ; and in virtue of it, we must 
remember, where one Reason goes the other can follow at its 
side. 

But the Practical Reason is, as a matter of fact, inoperative, 
unless desire is linked with it. Aristotle spends a great deal of 
time working this out. It is really a digression, though an 
important one. The gist of it is that Moral Virtue in the full 
sense, {icvpia ap&rti,) cannot be developed unless we have on the one 
hand the right means chosen with a view of the right thing to 
attain, viz., the "mean," — and this implies Prudence, — the ex- 
cellence of the planning faculty in its strict sense, — and on the 
other, the desire for right action itself, the disinterested love 
of the "mean," — and this is Moral Virtue in the narrow sense, 
Natural Virtue. The desire alone might produce the well- 
intentioned atrocities of a Mary Tudor, and we should only 
have Natural Virtue left (fwk? aperf) ; the right thing, the true 
"mean" will, as a matter of fact, never present itself to a man's 
mind at all unless his nature is tuned aright ; the poltroon, for 
all his quickness of wit, will soon learn to say the right end is 
to save his own skin; his Prudence will sink into mere "clever- 
ness" (<W<5r W ) (E. N. Bk. VI c. 1 cc. 12, 13). 

This digression brings us back to our main theme, What is 
the right end ? Where is the test of the mean ? And to our 
immediate question, How far do our powers reach in the 
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search ? Nothing has been said so far about the efficiency of 
mind. But here (Bk. VI c. 3) begins a new division on this 
principle, and it is a cross division. It has been admitted that 
we can reach truth in varying degrees both on the theoretic and 
the practical side. Taking the first, we have, on a low level, 
Scientific Knowledge. This works from premises uncritically 
accepted. It has no sight of the ultimate principles. But 
(c. 6) there is a higher function of intelligence than this, and 
that is Reason in the great sense (v&vc). This does see the ulti- 
mate principles of all things, and therefore we have in us 
Wisdom: "the union of Reason and Science, Knowledge at its 
full height, Knowledge of the most precious things." "Thus 
a wise man can see not only what follows from first principles, 
but can speak the truth about the first principles themselves." 
This is in entire accordance with the passage referred to in the 
Metaphysics where Wisdom is said "to know the good in each 
particular and universally the best in the whole of nature." 
(982 b.) 

Now let us turn back to the practical side. We have Art 
(Production), which need not concern us here, and we have 
Prudence. It seems to me of vital importance to recognise 
that Aristotle is here dealing with Practical Intelligence on 
a loiv level. He does not say this in so many words, (hence 
the trouble), but everything points to it. The conception is 
drawn, he says, from the everyday men he sees around him. 
It involves deliberation, and deliberation, we have been told 
(in Bk. Ill) implies doubt. It deals with what is good for 
man and, therefore, never, like Wisdom, which sees the ulti- 
mate principles, with what is good in itself. This is empha- 
sised in c. 7, where we are told that there may be different 
kinds of Prudence, but only one Wisdom. Different animals 
may know the different things which are good for each, (good 
that is, relatively to them) ; only Wisdom can know the Abso- 
lute Good. A "prudent" man can only know what is good for 
him, and this can only coincide with the Absolute Good if man 
is the best thing in the world. It is, moreover, in accordance 
with the parallel between the theoretic and the practical that 
we should have something to balance the merely scientific 
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knowledge which is subordinate to Wisdom. But it will be 
said, if this is so, why does Aristotle not complete the parallel ? 
Why does he not give us a really supreme Prudence (a true 
apxLTEK.T6vtK.ri ?p6vr/<nc), which could see the ultimate end and take 
her measures accordingly? The answer is probably two-fold. 
Such a height of Practical Reason is, as a matter of fact, plainly 
indicated in the life of the wise man on earth as described in 
Book X. In the second place, Aristotle, as we saw, has set 
himself throughout the whole work to analyse the content of 
the ordinary sensible man's moral consciousness, and the 
ordinary sensible man troubles little about the ultimate heaven. 
He is quite ready to wait till he gets there. He accepts the 
end set before him as the physician accepts health, as 
the mathematician the assumptions of the problem he has to 
solve. It is really Wisdom which sets the end and proposes 
the problem, justifies the acceptance and the solution, but he 
leaves all that to the wise man, whom he regards with a curi- 
ous mixture of reverence and piety. Aristotle, with his eye on 
fact, is full of this actual difference between men (cf. VI c. 7 
§ 5). Moreover in the ultimate heaven the Practical Intelli- 
gence would be so transformed we should hardly know it. 
Doubt would have passed away, and with doubt deliberation; 
and it is hard to think that we should not even be above choice. 
But now comes the further question, What is the nature 
of the standard ? What is the supreme end in which we could 
find rest? This is not disclosed, as we said, till the Tenth 
Book, but even in the First it has been hinted at, and spoken of 
as Contemplation (empia). As such it now appears. In the 
enjoyment of this lies the highest happiness: the true mean 
is what serves this. Aristotle has left the reader to work out 
in detail the relation between service and fulfillment, but the 
task is not difficult. The truly brave man, say, is he who 
faces death for the safety of a free city where Contemplation 
is possible. Many have fallen foul of the ideal itself as an 
arid intellectual exercise, but that Aristotle thought of more 
than this is, I think, plain from his preliminary treatment of 
what he calls Friendship and we should call Love. He de- 
votes two entire Books to the subject, and the final result of his 
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analysis is every way remarkable. The essence of Friend- 
ship, it appears, (Bk. IX, c. 9), is bound up with a heightening 
of the consciousness of life and the power of contemplation. A 
friend is another self; and further, "We can contemplate our 
friends better than ourselves, their actions better than our 
own." Therefore, the good man, however self-sufficient in 
other respects, must always have with him for his full hap- 
piness those whom he can love. The man who wrote this 
knew something about affection, and had no dusty goal in 
view. The life of his ultimate heaven, if it was intellectual, 
was yet an intellectual love, amor intellectualis Dei, as we 
quoted at the outset, and we might, perhaps, now add 
et hominum to the Dei. This is the ultimate ideal, but it can- 
not be attained in its fullness under our hampering conditions 
of mortality. The life of heaven, a Christian would have said, 
must necessarily be different from the life on earth. This and 
this only, seems to me what Aristotle means to stress at the 
end of Book X (c. 7, 8). He has been accused, quite unfairly, 
I think, of making here a radical divorce between the life of 
action and the life of contemplation. But everyone who 
believes in any kind of heaven at all must surely hold that 
certain manifestations of Reason are temporary and secondary. 
We do not try to keep men sober for the mere sake of not drink- 
ing wine, we look forward to a time when temperance crusades 
will have finished their work and the reward of a richer life 
been won and assured. We make war for the sake of peace, 
not peace for the sake of war, to quote Aristotle's own most 
noble phrase. His words are strong, but no stronger than 
Paul's, — "when that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away." Paul, no less than Aristotle, would 
have felt it blasphemy to speak of God as chaste and 
honest. The work of Prudence, even we may suppose of the 
highest Prudence, would be over in that free kingdom of un- 
impeded life ; for there would be no more actions, only activity 
(E. N. Bk. X c. 8, 11 78 b). None the less her work, so long 
as it lasted, would have been in the service of Reason, the 
work, as the author of the Magna Moralia puts it, of controll- 
ing the passions and winning leisure for her superior (M. M. 
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I 34, cf. E. N. Bk. VI fin.). Unfair, too, is the charge, so 
far as Book X is concerned, of a fundamental chasm set 
between the human and divine. This can only be main- 
tained if we take Prudence in c. 8 as that highest unnamed 
Prudence which would be granted sight of the ultimate 
principles, and shut our eyes at the same time to the transitory 
character of many virtues; and I have tried to show that 
we have no warrant for doing either. No doubt there is 
much many of us would demand for our ultimate heaven that 
Aristotle leaves out as belonging to the merely mortal sphere, 
but none the less he makes the express statement (Bk. X c. 7) 
that the happiness of our true self is the happiness of what is 
Godlike. Reason tells us not only that Contemplation is our 
greatest good, but that it is the greatest good in the world. So 
do we find in Bk. Ill c. 3, — thrown out modestly after 
Aristotle's fashion — the pregnant suggestion that we ought to 
say that while all men wish for what seems good, the virtuous 
man wishes for the true good, the true object of desire. Such 
a line of thought points straight to the union of the human 
and the' divine ; but that opens another vista : Mk lan ontfeos. 
I am aware, I may say in conclusion, that the interpretation 
I am defending may be traversed, and that others are possible, 
but I would submit that, while it in no way strains the Greek, 
it has the advantage of presenting Aristotle's system as a 
coherent whole. On any other theory that system is at the best 
"dispersive and incomplete" (Sidgwick), at the worst a tissue 
of confusions. In dealing with a stupenduous intellect such as 
Aristotle's it is surely safer to try the first course. 

F. Melian Stawell. 
London. 



